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By J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, PH.D. 


Director of Special Education and Mental Hygiene in the 
Delaware School System 


An illuminated scroll and a volume of appreciation letters from 117 
contributors in 24 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii presented 
on this occasion bore the following inscription: 


To 
J. E. WALLACE WALLIN 
AN APPRECIATION 
For 


A LIFE WELL SPENT 
IN THE SERVICE OF HANDICAPPED 
AND MALADJUSTED MEMBERS OF SOCIETY 


Miss M. Grace Riggin was the chairman of the local committee: Dr. 
Lloyd N. Yepsen was a member of the National Committee, with Drs. 
W. C. Bagley, and C. E. Skinner (Chairman) as the other members— 
Editorial comment. 


My adventure has not all been smooth sailing or prosaic. 
It has had its ups and downs, its eddies, its thrills, its suc- 
cesses, its tragedies and defeats. If there has been any secret 
of success more important than any other perhaps it is the in- 
flexible resolution made years ago not to succumb to an attitude 
of defeatism in the face of opposition or failure and not to sur- 
render my allegiance to principles of right and justice merely 
for the sake of external success, or monetary rewards, or 
mere expedience. Aubrey Williams’ ringing challenge from 


| We are glad to print in part the address of Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin on the 
occasion of the Testimonial Dinner tendered to him_on March 21, 1945, spon- 
sored by the educators and citizens of Wilmington, Delaware. Most of the por- 
tions here reproduced were not delivered because of the lateness of the hour. 
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Washington the other day is the kind of moral grandeur that 
I am talking about: “I will go down fighting (which he did) 
rather than permit my name to be withdrawn.” One of the 
tenets that became a dynamic, motivating force early in my 
career, perhaps usually operative unconsciously, is eloquently 
expressed in the quatrain of Abraham Lincoln: 









“T am not bound to win, 
But I am bound to be true; 
I am not bound to succeed, 
But I am bound to live 

up to what light I have.” 







There was nothing eventful in my early life, except that 
I landed on terra firma during the centennial year, and, ac- 
| cording to report, had an insatiable urge to pry into things 
) and to be constantly on the go. It was not until 1906, when 
| I was on the psychology staff at Princeton under the only 
schoolman to become president of his country — and one of 
l its greatest, and also one of the greatest university presidents 
! 
} 














of the twenty-five colleges and universities with which I have 

been connected in one capacity or another — that my interest 

definitely veered from the theoretical to the applied field of 
psychology; and it was not until 1908 or thereabouts that I de- 
cided that the particular phase of applied psychology to which 

I would devote my life was (1) practical educational service 

in behalf of the nation’s most unfortunate end-products, 

namely, children handicapped in the race of life by constitu- 

tional limitations or by acquired defects, for which they were 

not responsible; and (2) the development of the emerging sci- 

ences and arts of clinical psychology, special education, and 

mental hygiene, particularly so far as concerns their practical 

application. It has, I may add, required bulldog tenacity to 

remain in the hurly-burly routine of public school administra- 

tion with all its traditional limitations in the face of entice- 
ments to return to the free and sheltered life of the university.’ 
The era in which I have wrought in the special education 
field has made greater contributions toward the education of 
handicapped children than all the generations that preceded 

































The detailed record of these decades of pioneering, often in turbulent waters, is 
set forth in The Odyssey of a Psychologist: Leaves from the Memoirs of a Self- 
Wrought Special Educationist and Clinical Psychologist. How soon this auto- 
bigraphy can be published is problematic because of publication difficulties and 
the realism of the expose. 
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it. This has been the Century of Progress for the handicapped 
child, although the majority of handicapped children still do 
not enjoy the ministry of modern educational science. The 
public school special-education program, however, did not 
originate in the twentieth century. It began with the special 
classes for the deaf established in the Boston Public School in 
1869 (the classes established two months earlier in Pittsburgh 
soon became a part of the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf) ; the classes for disciplinary and truant boys started 
in the New York City Public Schools in 1874; the special classes 
for the mentally deficient started in the Providence Public 
Schools in 1896; the orthopedic classes started in a rented 
building and in the Fallen School in Chicago in 1899; and the 
classes for the blind begun in the Chicago Public Schools in 
1900. But the monumental developments, extensions, and re- 
finements and the opening of new areas of educational service 
for the handicapped have developed under my own eyes. There 
is time for only the most significant highlights in this entranc- 
ing and inspiring saga of achievements in the most scientific 
educational service that the public schools, according to my 
observations, are rendering. 


I. One of the highpoints in the epic is the erection of 
everyone of the scores of magnificent municipal orthopedic 
day schools — the word palatial must be applied to some of 
them—(and all the State Hospital Schools, with the exception 
of the Minnesota School which was established in 1897, and 
which provided an educational program from the start although 
it was not authorized by law until 1907), with their elaborate 
equipment of tanks, pools, light therapy (ultra-violet and infra- 
red lights, heliotherapy and diathermy), occupational therapy, 
physiotherapy, occasionally orthopedic treatment, bus trans- 
portation and home instruction for the home-bound. The Wide- 
ner Memorial School, the first large private school for crippled 
children, founded in 1910, with an endowment of $3,000,000 
and a program from the kindergarten to the college level, be- 
came a part of the Philadelphia Public School system in 1943. 
The public schools have sometimes supplied instruction in the 
Shriners’ hospitals, the first of which was the Shreveport, 
Louisiana, hospital established in September, 1922. In Decem- 
ber, 1913, came the first support, according to my information, 
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by service clubs (the Rotarians, the Kiwanians, the Lions, the 
Optimists) of the program of rehabilitation of handicapped 
children, namely, the support of the orthopedic program in 
Syracuse Rotary Club. During this period a new concept of 
service for the crippled developed, namely, the rehabilitation 
of the crippled for useful work in society — instead of main- 
tenance in hospitals, institutions, or shelters. To implement 
this program came the Federal Rehabilitation Act of 1920, 
greatly liberalized on July 6, 1943 (P. L. 113), to include all 
types of physically handicapped children and also the mentally 
handicapped. 

In Delaware, home instruction for the home-bound began 
about 1931 under private auspices; in 1935 home instruction 
was authorized in the Governor’s appropriation act for the ed- 
ucation of the blind, deaf, and crippled; the home instruction 
program was launched by the Wilmington schools in May, 1943, 
and by the state schools in September, 1943. House Bill 93, 
signed by Governor Walter W. Bacon on March 31, 1945, car- 
ries a specific appropriation for home instruction, the first 
public school legislative grant for this specific purpose. The 
Nemours Institute has provided instruction since 1940 for the 
children under treatment in the Institute’s hospital. 

II. For the auditorially handicapped the record includes: 

(1) Lip reading instruction for hard of hearing children 
in the public schools, beginning in 1920 in Lynn, Massachusetts, 
and Rochester, New York. In Delaware, the public school pro- 
gram did not begin until September, 1943, with the passage 
of an appropriation act for that specific purpose. Delaware’s 
tardiness in developing various areas of special-education ser- 
vices is due solely to the failure of the authorities to allocate 
the needed funds from their instructional budgets. 

(2) Public school classes for the conservation of residual 
hearing, with the use of amplifying apparatus (group hearing 
aids), one of the first classes, if not the first, being the class 
established in the Baltimore schools in 1929 under my direc- 
tion. 

(3) The invention of practical vacuum tube, puretone au- 
diometers for school use. First appeared the individual West- 
ern Electric pure-tone audiometer in 1921 (the 1A; the 2A and 
3A appeared in 1922; the 6A in 1936, and the 6B in 1939), 
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which was released for use in 1923 and which I introduced in 
Ohio about 1925.5 Second, the Western Electric group audio- 
meter (the electromagnetic phonoaudiometer), devised in 1924 
and first used in the public schools in 1925. This was in use 
in the Baltimore schools prior to 1929 when I arrived there 
and was first employed by my division in the Delaware schools 
in 1936, under private grants that I was able to obtain in view 
of the fact that no funds could be obtained from the executive 
officers of the public boards. Over 44,000 different children in 
the public schools of Delaware had been given the group audi- 
ometer test up to June, 1945 (some have been tested more than 
once) and 1,069 had been given the individual audiometer test. 
The first pure-tone instrument was also obtained (in 1941) 
from appeals to philanthropy. 

(4) The invention of practical hearing aids, both group 
and individual. 

(5) Many refinements in lip reading teaching techniques, 
including the systems of Muller-Walle, Martha Bruhn, E. B. 
Nitchie, the Kinzie Sisters, the Jena method, the Whilden- 
Scally method, Mason’s visual-hearing motion pictures—as well 
as R. H. Gault’s vibro-tactile method. 

IiI. For the visually handicapped the notable contribu- 
tion is the sight-saving class for the partially sighted, first es- 
tablished in 1913 in the Cleveland schools on the part-time co- 
operative plan, and in the Boston schools on the plan of seg- 
regation. With this type of class came the use of the twenty- 
four point clear type books, using unglazed paper, the bulletin- 
type typewriters, and the dictaphones or ediphones, and insist- 
ence on the observance of better eye hygiene in all the schools. 
For the blind came (1) the adoption of universal Braille in 
1920; (2) the production of talking books in the early thirties; 
(3) the first Binet test for the blind in 1914, with later ver- 
sions in 1916, 1923, and 1930; and (4) a more effective voca- 
tional training and placement program. Such a program was 
inaugurated by the Delaware Commission for the Blind in the 

rown Vocational School in Wilmington, in January, 1943. 

IV. Speech therapy for speech defectives was inaugurated 

in the Jersey City public school systems in 19114, followed by 


3 These are the development dates, and not the release dates except for 6A and 6B. 
The information received from the manufacturers is somewhat discrepant. 

4 According to the information revealed in my 1913 nation-wide survey: The Men- 
tal Health of the School Child, Yale University Press, 1914, 382ff. (Table XII). 
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the establishment of a separate department in the New York 
schools in 1912. A speech correctionist was appointed in the 
Wilmington public schools in September, 1943. Under the sup- 
plementary appropriation act, recently passed, it may be pos- 
sible to institute the service in the Wilmington suburban 
schools. 

V. The special classes for epileptics established in Cleve- 
land in 1906, in Baltimore in 1912, and in Chicago in 1914° ap- 
pear to have been temporary expedients. The first public school 
for epileptics was established in Detroit in January, 1935, for 
children with diurnal seizures and was conducted until 1940 
both as a day school and as a boarding school for the five 
school days. It now continues as a day school only. 

VI. Special provisions for cardiopathic children were of- 
fered in the classes for the orthopedics in the New York Public 
Schools from 1906 to 1917.‘ 

VII. Open air schools for malnutrites and tuberculosis 
contact cases were started in 1910 in three municipal school 
systems: Buffalo, Chicago, and New York City. 

VIII. In the closely related areas of the mentally and ed- 
ucationally retarded and mentally maladjusted, the largest 
areas of the handicapped, the revolutionary developments in- 
clude: (1) The establishment of a new kind of clinic, by what- 
ever name known — the psychological, the psychoeducational, 
the mental hygiene, the child guidance, or psychiatric clinic. 
There are now at least 750 mental clinics or bureaus of various 
kinds throughout the country (C. M. Louttit) and possibly 
more, depending on the rigor of the admission standards. All 
except one of these clinics, that of Lightner Witmer at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1896, were established in this 
century, if we except the Department of Child Study estab- 
lished in the Chicago Public Schools in 1898 or 1899. Among 
the best known of the clinics established during the century’s 
first decade are H. H. Goddard’s at the Vineland Training 
School, 1906, and William Healy’s in the Cook County Juvenile 
Court, 1909’. The writer’s clinics were established in the fol- 
lowing order: in the New Jersey State Village for Epileptics, 
1910; in the University of Pittsburgh, 1912; in the St. Louis 





5 Op. cit., Table VII. 
6 . E. Wallace Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children, 1924, Houghton 


iffiin, 37. 
7 See the writer's Mental Health of the School Child, Yale University Press, 1914, 


22-114. 
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public schoo] system, 1914; in Miami University, 1921; in the 
Baltimore public school system, 1929; in Atlantic University, 
1930..(which was forced into bankruptcy in 1932 because of 
the economic depression); in the Wilmington Public Schools, 
September, 1935; and in the Delaware Public Schools outside 
of Wilmington (through private grants), January, 1936. The 
two state travelling clinics maintain branches in Georgetown 
and Wilmington. The Wilmington and state clinics conducted 
8,957 psychoclinical examinations up to June, 1945. 

All of the writer’s clinics were the pioneer ones in the 
particular area or institution in which they were established, 
the one in New Jersey being the first of its kind in any insti- 
tution for epileptics anywhere in the world. The term psycho- 
educational was used for the first time in connection with the 
Pittsburgh clinic. 

(2) The invention and improvement of many hundreds 
of standardized, objective clinical and group tests of all kinds, 
many combined into elaborate batteries: tests of verbal intel- 
ligence; psychomotor or performance ability; educational level; 
diagnostic achievement; specific scholastic, mental, and voca- 
tional aptitudes; personality and character traits; social ma- 
turity; etc. 

The whole testing movement had its inception (at least 
in its modern form) with the effort of Binet during the cen- 
tury’s first decade to devise a scientific, objective means of se- 
lecting mentally deficient and retarded pupils for the special 
classes in Paris, for classifying children according to level of 
intelligence or degree of intelligence defect, and for improving 
psychological diagnosis. This effort led to the construction of 
the first graded intelligence scale in 1905 (the simpler de 
Sanctis scale appeared the same year) and the first intel- 
ligence age scale in 1908. This clinical intelligence scale was, 
apparently, at least one of the events that galvanized the test 
constructionists into feverish activity, especially in the United 
States, the land par excellence of test construction. There 
followed in rapid succession: Stone’s and Courtis’s arithmetic 
tests in 1908 and 1909; Thorndike’s handwriting scale, an- 
nounced in 1909 and published in 1910; and Wallin’s Cleveland 
series of group tests for the measurement of mental growth 
and improvement in 1910. The writer’s crude prototype of the 
modern refinements in group intelligence testing was born 
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quite prematurely. No one in 1910 seemed to have had any 
faith in the value of group psychological tests for the meas- 
urement of intelligence. It took the hectic demands of World 
War I for a rapid-fire method of classifying millions of recruits 
according to general ability to produce, in 1917, the first ex- 
tensively used group intelligence tests, the Alpha and Beta, 
just as World War II is now supplying the incentive for the 
development of many kinds of aptitude tests. 

Today many millions of pupils from the nursery school 
level to the graduate and professional schools, millions of sol- 
diers and hundreds of thousands of factory workers are being 
rated, classified, diagnosed, assigned, and counseled on the 
basis of hundreds of objective, standardized tests of all kinds. 
To a large extent this whole twentieth century innovation 
sprang from the demand for scientifically accurate means of 
classifying and diagnosing mentally subnormal children. Al- 
though the testing techniques have not reached the stage of 
perfection even now, the value that has accrued to normal 
children from the testing movement has more than justified 
every dollar spent on the education of deficients, even if no 
benefits had accrued to them. Moreover, some of the best ed- 
ucational practices now common stock in the regular grades 
have sprung from the teaching techniques that we had to adopt 
in the special classes for the mentally retarded in order to get 
results: concrete and objective instruction, activity programs, 
craft training, manumental instruction, remedial and diagnos- 
tic teaching, correlation or integration (to use modern par- 
lance) through vital experience “projects” or “units” emanat- 
ing from the child’s felt needs. 

So far as the work for the mentally handicapped pupils 
is concerned, the psychoeducational clinic and the scales of 
standardized objective tests, especially the so-called general in- 
telligence tests, are primarily responsible for the more accurate 
selection of children for the special classes* for these children 









































The first public school special class for the mentally retarded in Delaware was 
started in Wilmington in the Peoples Settlement Building in September, 1923, a 
so-called “steamer class” that contained not only foreign-born children, but also 
mental subnormals, delinquents, mentally maladjusted children, and malnourished 
children. The board of education paid the salary of the teacher and the rent 
for the rooms. The first class in the schools outside of Wilmington apparently 
was established in Millsboro in September, 1929. The peak of the development 
of these classes in the Wilmington schools was reached in the school year 1941- 
1942, when 4.7% of the children in the first nine grades were enrolled in the 
special, opportunity, and prevocational classes, as compared with 1.4% in Chi- 
cago for the same year, 3.1% in Detroit, 6.1% in Philadelphia, and 9.5% in Bal- 
The decline in Wilmington came with the change in superintendency. 





8 








timore. 
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and for the large increase in the number of such classes and 
in the practice of ability sectioning that have occurred since 
the first decade of the century. 

Almost the whole mental hygiene movement in its pre- 
ventive and positive mental health aspects is essentially a 
twentieth century product, although the roots lie buried in the 
ninth decade of the last century, particularly in the work of 
Sigmund Freud and his protagonists. The mental hygiene 
movement has been greatly influenced by the work of the psy- 
chological, mental hygiene, and child guidance clinics and by 
the testing movement. The one person, however, who stands 
out above all others in imparting momentum toward the or- 
ganized development of mental hygiene activities is Clifford 
W. Beers, whose dramatic recital in the “Mind That Found 
Itself’’ in 1908 aroused the lay and professional public out of 
their lethargy and led to the establishment of the Connecticut 
Society for Mental Hygiene in May, 1908, the precursor of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, founded in 1909, and 
also of about twenty-six other state societies, the territorial 
society in Hawaii, and many local mental hygiene societies. 
One of the major factors in the development of the guidance 
clinics was the five-year program of demonstration clinics con- 
ducted between 1922 and 1927, with their cooperating team of 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and psychiatric social worker. This 
program was sponsored by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, and was underwritten by the Commonwealth Fund. 
The combined mental hygiene, clinical psychology and special 
education activities are largely responsible for the development 
of the so-called vocational guidance programs (the first guid- 
ance bureau was established in Boston in 1908 by Frank Par- 
sons and Meyer Bloomfield, while the first public school voca- 
tion bureau appears to be the one established in the Pittsburgh 
schools in 1912 or 1913) and the visiting teacher programs. 
The first school work by psychologically and psychiatrically 
trained visiting teachers (now called school social workers) 
apparently was undertaken in the schools of Boston, Hartford, 
and New York City in 1906-1907, under the sponsorship of the 
Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency of the 
Commonwealth Fund, while the first program of this kind un- 
der public board control was inaugurated in 1913 by the Board 
of Education in Rochester, New York. 
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The application of psychology, mental hygiene, psychiatry, 
or psychotechnology in industry followed their application in 
the schools, courts and institutions for defectives. The first 
pronounced upsurge in the application of these sciences to in- 
dustry came during and after World War I. Employee testing, 
counseling, interviewing, research and/or scientific personnel 
work were inaugurated in 1917 by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, in 1919 by the Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
Company, in 1922 by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in 1923 by the Scovill Manufacturing Company and in 1924 by 
the R. H. Macy Department Store’. Hugo Munsterberg’s lab- 
oratory investigations of the attentional, perceptural and motor 
efficiency of reliable and unreliable electric railway motormen 
antedated these beginnings by several years. His experiments 
apparently were carried out in 1912. 

Among the more recent developments in the field of men- 
tal hygiene are play, interview and group therapy technique. 

IX. All the laws in the United States of America deal- 
ing with the education of handicapped children — considerably 
over 100 — have been enacted during the period under re- 
view, beginning with the New Jersey special education law en- 
acted in 1911. Moreover, nearly all of our specialized journals 
and associations have come into existence in my generation. 

The more important associations founded during these 
years are: 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1909. 

National Vocational Guidance Association, 1913. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 1915. 

The American Society for the Hard of Hearing, founded in 1919 (an 
outgrowth of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 1910). 

American Association of Visiting Teachers, 1919, renamed American 
Association of School Social Workers in 1942. 

The International Society for Crippled Children, October 13, 1921. 

Personnel Research Federation, 1921. 

Psychological Corporation, 1921. 

The American Foundation for the Blind, 1921. 
International Council for Exceptional Children, 1922. 

American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1924. 

American Academy of Speech Correction, 1925, renamed American 
Speech Correction Association in 1935. 

Society for Research in Child Development, 1933. 

The American Association for Applied Psychology, 1937. . 

National Conference of State Directors and Supervisors of Special 
Education, 1938. 


American Society for Research in Psychosomatic Problems, 1943. 
American Group Therapy Association, 1944. 


9 According to C. C. Burlingame, the first application of psychiatry to industry in 
this country was made by him in 1915 in the plant of the Cheney Silk Company. 
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The Journals include: 


Psychological Bulletin, 1904. 

The Training School Bulletin, 1904. 

Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1906. 

Outlook for the Blind and Teachers Forum, April, 1907. 

Journal of Educational Psychology, 1910. 

Psychoanalytic Review, 1913. 

The Quarterly Journal of Speech, April, 1915. 

Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1916. 

Journal of Applied Psychology, 1917. 

Mental Hygiene, January, 1917. 

Occupations, 1921. 

Physiotherapy Review, 1921. 

Personnel Journal, 1922. 

The Sight-Saving Class Exchange, November, 1924. 

The Crippled Child, 1924. 

Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1925. 

Psychological Abstracts, 1927. 

Journal of General Psychology, 1927. 

The Psychiatric Quarterly, 1927 (succeeding the State Hospital Quar- 
terly, 1915). 

Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography, 1927. 

Journal of Social Psychology, 1929. 

American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1930. 

Understanding the Child, January, 1931. 

The Sight-Saving Review, March, 1931. 

Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1932. 

Character and Personality, 1932. 

The Journal of Experimental Education, 1932. 

Hearing News, April, 1933. 

The Journal of Exceptional Children, May, 1934. 

The Journal of Speech Disorders, 1936. 

Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1937. 

Psychiatry, Journal of the Biology and the Pathology of Interper- 
sonal Relations, 1938. 

Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, 1939. 

Psychosomatic Medicine, 1939. 

Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1941. 

The Nervous Child, 1941. 

Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1944. 

(Associations and journals of primary interest only to physicians have 
not been included.) 


And now, as I approach the zero hour, I am acutely con- 
scious of the lacunae in my rapid-fire summary. I have said 
nothing about certain types of deviates, such as behavior cases 
and encephalitis cases, or about the new developments in the 
field of epilepsy, or about the concurrent social, institutional, 
and medical advances. I have this evening to be thankful 
for as a tribute not to me personally, but to the importance 
of the fight that I have consistently attempted to wage for 
the right of helpless children who cannot speak for them- 
selves to equality of educational opportunity. The inescap- 
able obligation devolves upon all persons in positions of 
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authority to see to it that the statutes with respect to those 
rights are faithfully executed instead of being ignored or 
evaded or circumvented by frankly specious rationalizations. 

If I had to run the gauntlet again I would not hesitate for 
a moment to wage the fight all over again in the interest of 
the same clients who through the ages have been the innocent 
victims of apathy, neglect, ridicule, cruelty, or malpractice. 
Many of them are still living in the “dark ages” of educational 
maltreatment or neglect. 

Delaware has the legislation that will enable the state to 
“go to town” for handicapped children. The Macedonian cry 
is for willing compliance with the letter and spirit of the law 
and the willingness to allocate the funds needed for the job or 
for the determination and the courage to wage vigorous cam- 
paigns for the necessary legislative appropriations. Supply- 
ing the indispensable budget is the one sine qua non for prog- 
ress in Delaware. My own experience in obtaining the passage 
of five bills'° from four Assemblies in Delaware — all the bills 
I have sponsored for the handicapped — including the basic 
special-education act enacted in 1939, amendments to the 1875 
statute for the education of the deaf and the blind, and three 
supplementary appropriation bills passed in 1941, 1943, and 
1945, convinces me that the Delaware Legislature will respond 
to appeals for the handicapped just as favorably as the legis- 
latures have done in other states, provided the need is presented 
forthrightly, accurately, sympathetically, and convincingly.'! 


10 Four of these single-handedly, one with the aid of influential citizens. 

All of about fifteen bills that I had introduced in the Missouri legislature in 1919 
and 1921 were passed, except one. But that bill, after having been passed by 
the House, was defeated clandestinely by a selfish clique of persons who did not 
possess the forthrightness to oppose the bill in open committee meetings, but 
who “buttonhold’”’ members of the senate committee outside of the legislative 
halls. They demanded that a physician be appointed as the head of the State 
Bureau for Mental Defectives instead of a clinical psychologist. The services 
contemplated in that bill have not yet been installed in Missouri. The bill for 
a state subsidy for classes for the mentally retarded in Ohio, supported by about 
100 organizations with a combined membership of about 230,000, was likewise 
defeated clandestinely after receiving the finest legislative response and the ap- 
pee of both committees, and after being placed on the calendar for passage, 
y a special-interest group that was represented at the two committee hearings, 
but remained completely silent. Some of the members of this group also did their 
subversive work in the dark behind the lines. They opposed the bill because of 
the fear that the money would be diverted from the appropriation for the phys- 
ically handicapped. This bill still remains on the unfinished calendar in Ohio, 
solely, | am convinced, because no one has since carried on the fight. (Since 
these words were written information comes that Ohio has at last provided a 
state subsidy for public-school special classes for the mentally handicapped.) 
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Book Notice 


Highlights For Children: “Fun With A Purpose.” Published 
monthly except July and August by Highlights for Chil- 
dren, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. Annual subscription $4. 


The recent years have seen a marked increase in publica- 
tions for children. Many children’s books are now available 
in sturdy structure with wide variety of attractive content. 
Likewise there is an increase in the number of children’s mag- 
azines with modern educational content for recreational pur- 
poses. One of the newer of these magazines, Highlights for 
Children, is in its first year and offers material valuable to 
parents, teachers and children themselves. Both the content 
and scope impress us as particularly desirable for mentally re- 
tarded children. The Editor, Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, is 
widely known as the former Editor-in-Chief of Children’s Ac- 
tivities, and well-known for his long career im providing suit- 
able instructional material for young children. 

The format offers forty-eight pages per issue, ten by 
twelve inches, with a type size and type face well adapted to 
children’s vision. The inside pages are in two-column and 
three-column arrangement copiously illustrated with a variety 
of sketches in black and white and with color background. The 
contents include a miscellany of stories, editorial comment, 
poems, games and tricks, supplemented with paper construc- 
tion, cut-outs, timely topics, vocabulary material, and so on 
which provide many things to do, think about and smile about 
while learning useful skills, useful knowledge and useful ideas, 
within a range from pre-reading to about fifth grade. There 
is much activity material for both self-initiated and supervised 
instruction and occupation. The background of all material 
has a sound educational orientation with stimulating motiva- 
tional appeal. 

We anticipate that this magazine will have a wide appeal 
to classrooms, school libraries and those general libraries 
which offer material appropriate to child development. And 
if you are thinking of Christmas, either for some child, or as 
we are for the children of the Training School, perhaps this 


offers a timely suggestion. 
—E.A.D. 
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The Trsining Schasi Gere On The fie 


“In every community, whether large or small, there live 
a certain number of individuals for whom there is a need for 
greater understanding and specialized care. These people be- 
long to the group of those whose minds have not developed 
normally, otherwise known as the intellectually retarded. 

“Down in the southern part of New Jersey is The Train- 
ing School at Vineland, known far and near as a pioneer in 
this particular field. It is with the hope of acquainting the 
general public with some of the problems and the pressing 
needs confronting this group as a whole, that this series of 
programs, under the auspices of The Training School, is being 
given over this station each week at this same time. 

“Miss Clarrette Sehon, Field Secretary for the School, 
brings each week a special guest for a discussion on some 
phase of this important work. 

“And now Miss Sehon, will you take over?” 

And then the program was under way! Every Wednes- 
day last winter the above words went out over the air waves 
at 1:15 from WTTM in Trenton and introduced another in the 
series of radio programs dedicated to the work of The Train- 
ing School and the many problems encountered in the field 
of mental deficiency. 

These broadcasts were given in the hopes of broadening 
the interest of the public and breaking down some of the bar- 
riers of misunderstanding that still prevent the mentally sub- 
normal child (as a group) from enjoying his right to better 
care and deeper sympathy. The Training School has from its 
beginning been a pioneer in the field of mental deficiency and 
it lived up to its tradition in being the first (as far as we can 
ascertain) to use the air waves for such an effort to create 
better understanding for thousands of these handicapped hu- 
man beings. 
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WTTM is not one of the great nationally known radio 
stations but it does cover quite an area. Its programs are 
“picked up” all over New Jersey, most of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Delaware, some of the New England states and as far 
south as West Virginia. The cost of such broadcasts would 
have been high had The Training School had to purchase the 
time, but because the owners and directors of the station 
know The Training School and respect its work, the time was 
freely given. 

The road that led to this series was long and difficult. 
Back in the early 1930’s there existed a Federal law pertaining 
to radio presentations forbidding certain subjects, among 
which was Feeblemindedness. These subjects were listed as 
being morbid, distasteful and unpleasant to the listening ears, 
and no educational aspects were recognized. Thus few, indeed, 
were the stations that would permit such subjects to be intro- 
duced even though cloaked in partial disguise. 

The Training School band had gone “on the air” two or 
three times from a small station in Atlantic City but it was 
not until a contact was made with station WOR that we were 
able to actually talk about the problem. When WOR was the 
Bamberger Broadcasting Station and was located in Bam- 
berger’s store in Newark, the director of the Women’s Pro- 
gram was a splendid broadminded friend of one of the Lady 
Visitors of the Training School and interested in our School. 
Through this association I was permitted to broadcast two or 
three different times during her programs. We ran up against 
the difficulty, of course, of the use of the word ‘“‘feeble-minded” 
and had to be careful to delete it from all scripts, substitute 
other phrases and then make only “pleasant” statements. 

In 1933 this same friend courageously made arrangements 
for me to present a series of six programs devoted to the men- 
tally subnormal child. At this time I introduced Judge Francis 
Stanger, Dr. Meta Anderson, Commissioner William J. Ellis, 
Judge Harry V. Osborn, Professor Johnstone and Dr. Doll. 
They had to prepare their scripts with great caution so as not 
to offend the law but were permitted to go on the air and give 
their messages. We were delighted with these beginnings and 
felt that a way had been opened for other broadcasts, but 
shortly after that our friend, Mrs. Oakley W. Cook, became 
ill and resigned from her position with WOR. 
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Five years elapsed before we were able to make another 
contact with this station, although many attempts were made, 
and then it was through Mrs. Robert Cornelison who, as Radio 
Chairman for the New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
invited me to participate in a discussion group on one of the 
Women’s Club programs which had to do with the Federa- 
tion’s Welfare Projects. Again great care had to be exercised 
so as not to offend and be cut off the air in the middle of a 
sentence. 


During these years I contacted many of the larger, well 
known stations and pleaded for an opportunity to tell our story 
but met with absolutely no success. Finally, I approached the 
Philadelphia station WFIL and there met a charming lady who 
directed a program under the sponsorship of the Dolly Madi- 
son Ice Cream Co. Hers was a very informal, unrehearsed in- 
terview type of program and she, herself, a person of great 
understanding and deep sympathy. After I had talked with 
her at length, she expressed a desire to visit The Training 
School. The invitation was extended in short order and she 
was soon the guest of the School. After her visit, she asked 
permission to interview me on one of her programs. While on 
the air that 31st of January, 1940, she surprised me by saying 
she felt the subject was so very important to parents and 
teachers and social workers, and the need for informing more 
people about the work with the mentally handicapped so great, 
that she would like for me to arrange a series of weekly broad- 
casts on her program. This was so unexpected and I was so 
delighted with the request that I nearly “muffed” the program 
but we did eventually arrange for fifteen weekly talks. 


Sometimes just Miss Laine and I talked about the affairs at 
the Training School or some important phase of the problems 
of the mentally handicapped in general. Other times one of 
the staff members of the School went with me and joined in 
the discussion. Never for a moment were we permitted to for- 
get that our phraseology had to be carefully edited. At the 
end of the first series a second one was planned but before this 
could be inaugurated the old, familiar, ugly prejudice against 
the subject matter again reared its head. By that time the 
law against broadcasting “unpleasant” subjects was fading 
into the background and many vital, but so-called, morbid sub- 
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jects were being discussed, but we had had to cancel our plans 
just the same. 


The following year a new station was opened in Bridgeton 
and because of the close friendship between its owner, Senator 
Elmer Wene, and director, Mr. Paul Alger, and the folks at 
the Training School, occasional broadcasts were arranged. 
Later a series of ten, concerning the Training School, went 
out over the air. Since then, this station, WSNJ in Bridgeton, 
and its newer sister one, WTTM in Trenton, have given invalu- 
able service to the cause of the mentally handicapped child. 


In 1945 through the courtesy of the officers of the station 
and Miss Dean Andrews, the Program Director of WTTM, the 
series first mentioned in this article went on the air and ex- 
tended from the first of October until the first of May. They 
were patterned on the interview type of program and each week 
I presented a guest who was an expert in some phase of the 
work. The broadcast was made in Trenton and a transcrip- 
tion was cut at the same time. This transcription in turn was 
rebroadcast a day later over WSNJ in Bridgeton. 


It was the most extensive and pretentious program we had 
attempted, and the cooperation we received from all who were 
invited to participate was indeed heart warming. The results 
obtained from such an educational program are intangible but 
each such series breaks down a little more of the prejudice 
against the subject and creates added feeling and understand- 
ing for the mentally retarded child. Several of those who par- 
ticipated expressed the hope that the talks would be put into 
printed form and used for distribution as many important 
angles of the work had been touched upon in a manner readily 
understood by the general public. The broadcasts are at pres- 
ent in the process of being put into such form. 


The following are the names of those who joined me on 
various Wednesdays through last winter: 


1. Mrs. James Messler, a mother. 
2. Mrs. J. Robert Kelley, State Chairman of the Public 
Welfare Department in N. J. Federation of Women’s 


Clubs. 
. Dr. Walter S. Cornell, ex-Health Director of the Pub- 


lic School System in Philadelphia. 
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Dr. Adelaide Romaine, a sister. 
Mrs. Raymond Pleis, teacher of a Special Class in a 
“special” school of intellectually retarded children. 
Dr. Emil Frankel, Statistician for Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies of New Jersey. 

Dr. George Stevenson, Director of National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene. 

Dr. Parker Davis, Chief Clinician at The Research 
Laboratory at The Training School. 

Mr. Edward L. Johnstone, Superintendent of State 
Colony, Woodbine. 

Comm. Sanford Bates, Commissioner of Department 
of Institutions and Agencies in New Jersey. 

Dr. Lloyd Yepson, Director, Division of Classifications 
& Education, Department of Institutions and Agencies. 
Mrs. Stephen J. Francisco, President of Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of New Jersey. 

Judge Francis A. Stanger, Former Judge of Criminal 
and Juvenile Court of Cumberland County. 

Dr. C. T. Jones, Superintendent of New Lisbon State 
Colony. 

Miss Anne Hoppock, Assistant in Elementary Educa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department of Education. 
Mrs. C. Emerson Nash, Director of Educational Dept. 
of Training School. 

Mr. George B. Thorn, Superintendent of Vineland 
State School. 

Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Director of Research Laboratory, 
The Training School. 

Dr. James Q. Holsopple, Chief Psychologist in the De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies. 

Miss Jean Lucas, Executive Secretary, Family and 
Children’s Society, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Major S. Roy Heath, Jr., Psychologist in Adjutant 
General’s Department, Army Ground Forces. 

Mrs. Ruth King Aker, Director of Vocal Music in EA- 
ucational Department, The Training School. 

Miss Margaret Van Hook, Director of the Van Hook 
Schools, Inc. 

Mr. Chester Robbins, Assistant Commissioner of Ed- 


ucation of New Jersey. 
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In addition to the very fine interviews given by each of 
these friends, I, myself, gave on two different occasions, the 
early history of the whole movement in behalf of the mentally 
subnormal, and the history of The Training School as a pioneer 
of this field.* 

From these beginnings, it is to be hoped that it will not be 
too far in the future before similar series can be conducted 
over one of the large stations or a nation wide hook-up. I be- 
lieve that such is very necessary. Funds are needed to carry 
on research into the causes of mental deficiency and to deter- 
mine ways and means of bettering the conditions of those 
already here. Funds are needed for buildings and equipment. 
I believe these funds will be more easily forthcoming when 
the general public is given a clearer understanding of the needs 
of those “whose minds have not developed normally,” and the 


radio as a medium of education is outstanding. 
CLARRETTE SEHON 


*A new current series is being given over WTTM on Thursdays at 1:30 P. M. 
at 92 or 920 on the dial. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Several of the boys are making Christmas cards — we think up our 
own designs, too — and are selling them for a penny. The other day 
Mr. Wallace and one of the Scout Patrols went on a hike to Menantico 
Colony. It took us about an hour but we had a lot of fun.—J. R. 

We have many good times here at DeMott. Some nights we pop 
corn and listen to the phonograph, other nights we have a peanut hunt 
or play Bingo. Francis and Clarence celebrated their birthdays by giv- 
ing a party. We played games, had movies and good refreshments.— 
DeMott Cottage. 

Our Harvest Sunday program was exceptionally nice this year. The 
stage was beautifully decorated for harvest time. The band played a 
“Thanksgiving Fantasy” and other Thanksgiving numbers. The choir 
and the girls’ trio sang and we had several visitors. I enjoy playing in 
the band for Assemblies and Programs very much.—D. M. 

We are busy at our cottage getting ready for Christmas. I have 
been working on our minature houses for under our Christmas tree. They 
are all nicely painted now and we plan to have a larger village than 
we have had before. Pretty soon it will be time to make Christmas 
wreaths.—C. B. 

Interesting Facts About Troop No. 39. We have fifty-five Scouts in 
our troop, which is one of the largest in this district, I believe. A short 
time from now, we will be having a “Board of Review” better known as 
a “Court of Honor.” This is the time for a Scout who is ready to pass 
certain tests for advancement to come before two officials who decide 
whether he is capable of advancing or not. 

Our Troop has enjoyed camping out now that we have our own tents 
and it sure is a lot of fun to cook our dinner outdoors, too. We are 
planning to fix our headquarters up by putting interesting Scout posters 
around the room. We are all anxious to make our room an interesting 
place to be. I know the members of our Troop would be very glad to 
have you visit any Friday night.—P. B. 

On Sunday, November 10th, I visited Menantico Colony and attended 
their Harvest Program. It was held in their beautiful Chapel and the 
stage was decorated especially nice by Raymond with the help of the 
other boys. Rev. Nelson spoke to us about Thankfulness and his choir 
sang two hymns. One member of the choir played a saxophone solo 
which we all enjoyed. Professor Johnstone and Dr. Lehman were guests. 

My brothers, one from Connecticut and the other from Montclair, 
New Jersey, surprised me on Monday and came to visit. They took me 
downtown for dinner and we had a very good time.—H. B. 

On November 20, Mr. Bailey gave his annual Thanksgiving movie 
for the boys and girls. It was “The Two Sisters From Boston” and was 
especially good. We all think Mr. Bailey is very nice to give us this 
gift each year. 

Our Annual Concert was held in Garrison Hall the other Wednesday 
night and many outside guests attended. The numbers were all from 
the different operas written by Gilbert and Sullivan. The first half of 
the program was given by the band and the second part by the choir. 
Wesley read descriptions of the different numbers which were played and 
about the life of both of these men. Everybody thought it was one of 
the best concerts and we are already looking forward to next year.—B. S. 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 
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